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panded the borders of Egypt and curbed the Nubians on the south. To one of the Senuserts Manetho gives the name of Sesostris, which is explained as a very easy Greek corruption of the probable pronunciation of the Egyptian name. Herodotus places a distinctly mythical Sesostris, a tremendous conqueror, somewhere before Cheops; but he would seem, in fact, to have been a heroic figure to whom the traditions of foreign conquest in general were appropriated, but who was actually in the first instance a blend of the Senuserts. Senusert III., who planted fortresses halfway between the Second and Third Cataracts to overawe the Nubians, left also a grandiloquent inscription which accords particularly well with the idea of Sesostris conveyed by the narrative of Herodotus. Still Senusert did not march through Western Asia to the Black Sea as Sesostris was fabled to have done. The wars of the dynasty outside of Africa appear to have been confined to one expedition into Southern Syria, a region where the Semites were strongly established. There are, however, signs of commercial intercourse with the Bedawin tribes of those regions, whose caravans are recorded as visiting Egypt with merchandise desired of the Egyptians: a precedent suggestive of the sojourn of Abraham in the land of the pharaohs. It is evident also that there was intercourse by sea with the ports where the Phoenicians were probably already planted, and with the islands of the JEgean Sea.
If Senusert III. was the greatest of warriors, his successor, Amenemhat III., was the mightiest monarch, or, at any rate, the most splendid in his public works. He was especially responsible for the engineering works of the district now called the Fayutn. Those works led Herodotus to believe erroneously that the great lake called Moeris was "entirely artificial, constructed for the purpose of controlling irrigation. In fact, however, it was a natural lake which Amenemhat's dikes and embankments converted into a vast controllable reservoir. Here also he set up two gigantic statues of himself which Herodotus saw and admired from afar, under the impression that they towered actually out of the lake itself. Still more marvellous in the eyes of the Greek historian was the great temple which he called a labyrinth, after the analogy of the Labyrinth of Crete. It has been suggested, however, that this name was applied to it by a misapprehension of its title as the temple of "Lamaris," representing the king's throne-name Ne-mait-Ra. It is probable also that the first Sphinx was a monu* mental portrait of this same pharaoh.
After the great Amenemhat there was a failing of power. His second successor, the last of the dynasty, was a queen with the throne-name Sebekne-feru-Ra, a name taken from the crocodile god Sebek, which reappears repeatedly in that of Sebek Hetep* commonly borne by the pharaohs of the Thirteenth Dynasty. During the Thirteenth Dynasty, probably about the beginning of the eighteenth csitfuty